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Conference Agrees Thirty presidents of institutions of higher learning, in response 
New Housing Bill to invitations from seven national educational organizations, met 


Deserves Support in Washington on August 12 to discuss pending and proposed legis- 


lation concerning Federal assistance in the construction of college 
buildings. The group conferred in the morning with Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and his aides, and then heard addresses at lunch by Senator 
John J. Sparkman, chairman of the Subcommittee on Housing of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, and Congressman Albert Rains, chairman of the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the House Banking and Currency Committee. The organizations which cooperated in organ- 
izing the conference were the American Council on Education, the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, the Association of American: Colleges, the 
State Universities Association, the National Catholic Educational Association, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

At the morning session, Secretary Flemming made it clear that the Administration's 
attitude toward programs for college and university buildings is determined by overall 
fiscal policy initiated by the Secretary of the Treasury and supported by the President. 
The Treasury Department is opposed to domestic programs involving direct Federal loans and 
even considers Federal guarantees of loans undesirable. Hence there is firm opposition to 
the College Housing Loan Program as now operating, and even stronger opposition to the 
extension of the same plan to finance academic buildings. 

Secretary Flemming in discussing the Housing Bill (S. 57), which had been vetoed by 
the President, and the revised Housing Bill,which had been recommended by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing, said that he believed the President would sign a bill which con- 
tained an additional authorization of approximately $250 million for the existing College 
Housing Loan Program, but only with the understanding that this would be the last authori- 
zation, and would be used to bring the program to termination. With regard to the new 
loan program for academic buildings, the authorization for which was set in the new bill 
at $50 million, Secretary Flemming reported that the White House had notified Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson that this program is unacceptable. He said that the 
message to Senator Johnson had listed a number of items which, if included in the new bill, 
would be considered sound reasons for another veto, and that inclusion of the academic 
building program was the No. 1 item on this list. 

Assistant Secretary Elliot L. Richardson of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, then described the Administration's counterproposal, which has been designed to 
conform to the fiscal policies of the Administration, and has been given the specific 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. In general outline, the program has not been 
changed since it was originally announced in February. (See this Bulletin, Vol. VIII, 

No. 7.) It imeludes (1) Federal guarantees of principal and interest on non-tax-exempt 
bonds sold by colleges to private investors, and (2) debt retirement assistance in the 

form of Federal commitments to pay 25 percent of the principal on long-term bonds (20 years 
or more). The Federal payments would be made in 20 equal annual installments. Both 
Secretary Flemming and Assistant Secretary Richardson agreed that the program could be 
improved in detail, and sdid that suggestions which have already come in from many sources, 
including the Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government, are being carefully studied. It was admitted that the program, as originally 
drawn, is most attractive for projects which can be financed by bond issues of 25 years or 
less. Thought is being given to an increase in the percentage of the Federal payment, 
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perhaps on a sliding scale, for longer term bond issues. 

One of the chief arguments for this program advanced by Secretary Flemming 
was that, if approved by Congress and the President, it would establish the direct 
grant principle in Federal legislation. The ultimate result might be a more 
desirable grant program modeled after the Hill-Burton Act for financing hospitals. 
He expressed the desire that hearings be held on the Administration proposal 
before the end of this session of Congress, because he said the Administration 
sincerely desires to become an active partner with the colleges and universities 
in solving their building problems, and believes it is possible to do so within 
policy limits set by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Upon conclusion of the meeting with Secretary Flemming, the group went to 
Capitol Hill for a report on the legislative situation in college housing from 
Senator John J. Sparkman, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Housing, and 
Representative Albert Rains, chairman of the House Subcommittee on Housing. 

Senator Sparkman's administrative assistant, John Horne, was also a guest-at the 
luncheon session in the New Senate Office Building presided over by the Council's 
chairman, President 0. Meredith Wilson of the University of Oregon. 

Senator Sparkman, who had just come from the Senate floor where he had made 
his speech in favor of over-riding the President's veto of the Housing Bill 
(S. 57), expressed strong belief in the values of both the College Housing Program 
and the proposed program of loans for academic facilities. He reviewed the course 
of events leading to the President's veto, and said he is still amazed at the 
language of the Veto Message which, in his opinion, reflects misinformation. 

The Senator frankly admitted doubt the Senate would record the two-thirds 
vote required for over-riding the veto. (Later in the day the Senate voted 55-40, 
nine votes short of two-thirds.) He said the record vote, even if it failed, 
however, would have the good effect of clearing the way for what should be more 
favorable consideration of the compromise measure to be presented very soon after. 
He expects this bill to include $250 million for college housing and $50 million 
for academic facilities. Since academic facilities will be a "new" program, he 
is agreeable to legislation requiring that authorized funds be provided by approval 
of the Appropriations Committees, as desired by the Administration. The Senator 
said final action on the measure probably will not be completed until the last 
days of the session, but college leaders may be sure Congress will send a housing 
bill to the President. 

Representative Rains began by stressing the importance of unified leadership, 
both in Congress and in the colleges, behind the College Housing Loan Program and 
the program for academic facilities. He said the suggestion heard in some quarters 
that the college programs be placed in separate legislation (the Administration 
has proposed this) would only result in diminished strength in the Congress. He 
explained that the academic program was omitted from his House bill this year only 
because of a question as to the appropriate committee, and not because of any lack 
of belief in the program. When the Senate included academic facilities in its 
bill, he said, the House conferees were glad to accept it in the compromise 
legislation. 

Mr. Rains expressed conviction that the President was not justified in vetoing 
the Housing Bill, and suggested that college leaders should stand firm for con- 
tinuation of the present College Housing Program and for the new program for 
academic facilities. He believes that a good compromise bill will receive strong 
support in the House and Senate, that the Rules Committee will not block the 
legislation, and that the President will find a veto difficult. He does not fear : 
the Appropriations Committee route for approval of funds for academic facilities. 

Following departure of the Congressional leaders there was general discussion 
in which there developed informal agreement that continued full support should be : 
given to the present College Housing Loan Program and to the new program for 
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academic facilities. There was also informal agreement that as soon as the fate of 
the Housing Bill has been finally determined, further consideration should be given 
by all interested educational organizations to the Administration proposal. The 
thought was expressed that there is a growing conviction in many quarters that 
Federal assistance for academic buildings, as contrasted with revenue-producing 
dormitories and faculty housing units, may have to take the form of partial grants 
if the needs for additional facilities are to be met. 


New Housing Bill As predicted by Senator Sparkman (see above), the Senate 
Promptly Placed Banking and Currency Committee moved swiftly, after the fail- 
Before Congress ure of the Senate to override the President's veto of S. 57, 


to approve a modified Housing Bill. The compromise measure, 
S. 2539, was reported out on August 13. It includes the following provisions of 
special interest. 

(1) An additional authorization of $250 million for college housing, with $25 
million earmarked for related service facilities and $25 million earmarked for 
nurses' and interns' housing. 

(2) A new program of loans for academic facilities, such as classrooms, etc., 

' with an initial authorization of $50 million. This money could be used only after 

' action by the appropriation committees of both Houses. 

As this is written (August 14), the plan is to bring this bill to a vote in the 
Senate on Monday, August 17. Senate action will therefore have been taken before 
this Bulletin can be mailed. The subsequent needs will be to secure approval of 
this bill in the House and then to convince the President that there are values in 
these programs more important than the preference of the Treasury for certain types 
of financial transactions. 


Grants Partially The possibility of speedy enactment of the Veterans' Read- 
Replaced by Loans justment Assistance Act of 1959 (S. 1138) , which passed the 
1 in Senate GI Bill Senate on July 21, ended with the announcement by Representa- 


tive Olin Teague, chairman of the House Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, that there will be no hearings before his committee during the first session 
of the 86th Congress. This means that further advancement for this legislation is 
delayed at least until the return of Congress in January for the second session. 

An explanation of the bill as passed by the Senate has been prepared by counsel 
for the Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs, in consultation with the Senate legislative 
- counsel, and with the author, Senator Yarborough, of Texas. The part dealing with 

education and vocational training follows: 


EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING (SEC. 2) 


ic Eligibility: To be eligible for educational or vocational training assistance 
the veteran must have served on active duty between January 31, 1955, and July l, 
1963, for a period of more than 180 days, and must have been discharged under 
| conditions other than dishonorable. In the case of a veteran discharged from 
ng | service for a disability incurred on active duty the length of his active duty 
| service would not be a factor in establishing basic eligibility. 
Length of education or training: The education or vocational training period 
would be calculated by multiplying 13 times each day of the veteran's active 
| military service between January 31, 1955, and July l, 1963, and with respect to a 
| veteran on active duty on June 30, 1963, active military service after such date 
until his first discharge or release from active service succeeding such date. The 
n maximum education or training period to which a veteran could become entitled is 
36 months. In computing a veteran's period of active military service, for purposes 
of determining his period of education or training, there would be an exclusion of 
time spent in certain courses of education sponsored by the Armed Forces. 
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Kinds of training: Eligible veterans may use their educational entitlements to 
pursue the following kinds of training: 

(1) School courses, both at college and below college level. These courses 
may be pursued full time, three-fourths time, one-half time, or less than one-half 
time. 

(2) Cooperative courses, combining school and on-the-job training in alterna- 
ting cycles. All cooperative courses must be pursued on full-time basis. 

(3) Correspondence courses and flight training. 

(4) On-the-job training: All job training must be pursued on full-time basis. 

(5) Institutional on-farm training: All farm training courses must be on full- 
time basis. 

Educational Allowances: A monthly allowance, paid directly to the veteran by 
the Veterans' Administration, is the means by which the veteran is assisted in the 
pursuit of a program of education. The allowance would be an outright grant or a 
loan, as explained in the topical heading next below. For a full-time program in 
an educational institution, the education or training allowance would be as follows: 
For a veteran without dependents, $110 a month; for a veteran with one dependent, 
$135 a month; and for a veteran with more than one dependent, $160 a month. 
Proportionate rates are fixed for allowances concerning less than full-time courses, 
as well as on-the-job and on-the-farm training. From the education and training 
allowance, the veteran must meet all of the costs incident to his education-- 
tuition, subsistence, books, supplies, fees, etc. 

Grants and loans: Education and training allowances would be on a grant basis 
for all types of approved courses of education or training other than courses in 
institutions of higher education. For approved courses in institutions of higher 
education, the education and training allowances would be on a grant basis for the 
first school year of the veteran's program of education. After the first school 
year, such allowances would be on a grant basis for any school year immediately 
following a school year in which the veteran achieves a scholastic average or 
scholastic standing that places him in the upper half of his class. For example, 
a veteran who achieves such scholastic standing for the first school year of his 
program of higher education, will be entitled to receive education and training 
allowances on a grant basis for the entirety of his second school year. A 
veteran who does not place in the upper half of his class for any school year shall 
be entitled to education and training allowances on a loan basis during the im- 
mediately succeeding school year; however, if the veteran, during such immediately 
succeeding school year, attains the required scholastic average or standing, he 
shall be entitled to education and training allowances on a grant basis, retro- 
actively, for such immediately succeeding school year. In cases involving retro- 
active payments of education and training allowances, adjustments, upon applica- 
tion, shall be made by (1) concellation of the loan, if the veteran elected to 
obtain a loan for a school year during which he did not qualify for a grant; (2) 
cancellation of the amount of the loan, if the veteran elected to receive only a 
part of the loan to which he was entitled during such school year, and payment to 
the veteran of the difference between such amount and the amount he would have 
been entitled to receive had he been paid education and training allowances on a 
grant basis during such school year; and (3) payment of the full amount of the 
education and training allowances due for such school year, if the veteran elected 
not to receive any amount of the loan to which he was entitled during such school 
year. Loans shall be interest free and shall be repaid in equal or graduated 
periodic installments in accordance with schedules approved by the Administrator of 
Veterans' Affairs. Repayment of loans shall begin 1 year after the veteran ceases 
to pursue his program of education and shall continue over such period of time as 
the Administrator shall prescribe, not exceeding 10 years. If a loan is not re- 
paid within the repayment period prescribed by the Administrator, interest shall : 
accrue on the unpaid principal at the rate of 2 percent per annum. 
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) Expiration dates: Veterans must commence education or training under the bill 
within 3 years after their separation from service and complete their training with- 
in 8 years after separation; however, with respect to persons separated from service 
prior to the date of enactment of the bill, these delimiting periods respecting com-. 
mencement of training shall begin with the date of enactment of the bill. All edu- 
cation or training ends on June 30, 1973, except that certain career personnel may 
use their educational entitlements beyond that date and the method of computing the 
3- and 8-year delimiting periods in career cases is liberalized so that the last 
period of service from which they are measured may include brief interruptions in 

service. 


This legislation, before amendment, was considered by the Council's Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government at its meeting on 
April 2, 1959. The committee concluded that from the point of view of higher edu- 
cation no compelling reason could be found at that time for taking action or for 
presenting testimony. 


Substantial Interest As noted in this Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 20, the 
’ in Retired Officers American Council on Education undertook in June a 
Is Shown by Colleges survey to determine the present utilization of and 


potential demand for retired military officers in 
institutions of higher education. Following is a summary of the results of the 
questionnaire. 


Background 


A recent poll by the Department of Defense reveals that there are approximately 
24,000 officers, within four years of retirement, who are interested in teaching. 
Approximately 3,600 of these officers now have the master's degree, and approximately 
1,100 others have the doctor's degree. Ninety-six percent of all officers responding 
have indicated a preference for teaching at the high school or college level. A 
large percentage of these officers will be under 50 years of age upon retirement. 

At the request of the Defense Advisory Committee on Education in the Armed 
Forces and in the interest of higher education generally, the American Council on 
Education agreed to collect information on the availability of positions in higher 
education that would be of substantial value both to institutions and individuals. 
This is a summary of its study. 

Finding qualified men and women for college teaching, research, and administra- 
tion is a problem of central importance. The Council hopes that the results of this 
study will contribute to its partial solution. 


Procedure 

The questionnaire was sent to all institutions listed in the U.S. Office of 
Education's Education Directory, Part 3. The questionnaire was completed and 
returned by more than 1,100 institutions, 780 of which provided usable replies. 
Replies from special schools of art, chiropody, design, music, optometry, pharmacy, 
textiles, etc. were discarded because, with few exceptions, the questions had 
little practical application. 


General Conclusions 
The most frequent general comment on the 780 usable questionnaires could be 


worded as follows: Our institution will employ the best qualified person available 
for any given opening regardless of military background and experience. 


Although a few respondents expressed extreme views both in favor of and against 
| the utilization of retired military personnel in higher education, the vast majority 
emphasized the fact that they had no predisposition either for or against this group 
as a possible source of teachers and administrators. In general, the respondents 
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welcomed the prospect of having an additional supply of candidates, but they made 
it clear that their final decisions would be made on the basis of individual merit. 
Fairly typical of such statements is the following: 
"(Our institution) would be happy to employ retired military personnel, 
wherever qualified, up to the age limit of 70. If previous training and 
experience qualify the individual for an academic or administrative 
position as compared with others in the market who do not have 
military experience, we would be glad to consider him for employment. 
In filling vacancies, it is our desire to obtain the best possible 
persons available at the time -- regardless of age or previous 
position. Since we have found it profitable to use a number of 
trained persons who have retired from both academic and non-academic 
positions, we see no reason why retired military officers will not 
be used at the University when available, provided that their train- 
ing and experience meet the requirements of the vacant position.” 


The second most frequent general comment could be worded as follows: Our 


institution would make use of a central registry of retired military personnel eg 
one were established. 

Since this comment was not made in reply to a question, it represents a 
spontaneous and practical suggestion. Many respondents evidently felt that the 
establishment of a registry would be a viable project, as well as a next logical 
step. For example, one states: 

"It would be well if a roster of retired service personnel 
who are interested in teaching could be developed and located 
in one specific place." 


Specific Findings 

Some 250 institutions indicated that they already employ 620 retired military 
personnel, 197 as administrators and 423 as teachers. Among those now employed as 
teachers, 43 hold the doctor's degree, 242 hold the master's degree, and 131 hold 
the bachelor's degree as their highest degree. 

Approximately 60 institutions report that the individuals they employed had 
had “special preparation or refresher training," which turned out to be regular 
graduate work in most instances; 26 other institutions report that such preparation 
or training was taken "in some cases." 

When asked, "Are you willing to accept other kinds of preparation and experience 
in lieu of civilian graduate study?" 126 institutions said "Yes," 122 said "No," 
and 494 said "In certain cases." The fields in which the respondents are most 


inclined to permit the substitution of appropriate experience for advanced academic 
preparation are as follows: 


Administration: 
Academic administration 163 
Financial management 354 
Public relations and development 400 
Other: Superintendent of 84 

buildings and grounds, etc. 

Teaching: 
Mathematics and science 327 
Engineering 210 
Social science 90 
Language 243 


Other 41 
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The majority of respondents do not view "military background" or "age in 
comparison to others of the same academic rank as either an advantage or dis- 
advantage; however, some of those who have had actual experience with retired 


military personnel often cited the second factor as a distinct disadvantage and 
the cause of real unrest on the part of the retired person. Said one: "A retired 
Navy captain who taught in our mathematics department was unhappy because with his 
master's degree he was entitled only to the rank of instructor. This was quite a 
come-down for him, and he left for that reason." 


‘Teaching experience in military schools" and “military retirement pay" were 
viewed as definite advantages by the majority of respondents. In the case of the 


former, many considered the advantage to be in the realm of techniques rather than 
in the realm of academic orientation and subject matter. In the case of the latter, 
a strong minority dissented for two reasons: (1) Some did not feel than an insti- 
tution should pay less because of the individual's outside income, (2) Others felt 
that the outside income might reduce the employee's willingness to work full-time 
or, if he did work full-time, cause too great a discrepancy in economic status be- 
tween him and his colleagues. 


About 360 respondents recommended special preparation or refresher training 
in subject matter ano pedagogy for retired military personnel prior to employ- 
ment in all cases; 320 recommended it in some cases. Only 97 respondents said 


their institutions were prepared to offer such preparation and training, and most 
of these were universities with graduate schools. A few respondents indicated 
that, if the demand were sufficient, their institutions would be willing to devise 
programs of in-service training, refresher courses, summer-school courses, or 
special seminars. Without being asked, 4 institutions said they would pay for the 
training elsewhere of the persons they wished to employ. In general, regular 
graduate work seemed to be preferred to "retreading.” 

Almost 400 institutions reported 878 unfilled positions for the academic year 


1959-60 that might be filled by qualified military personnel. The fields and 
number of vacancies are as follows: 


Fields Number of vacancies 
Academic administration 22 
Financial management 22 
Public Relations and development 35 
e Mathematics and science 355 
Engineering 135 
Social science 73 
Language 92 
Other 144 
Total 878 


Finally 186 respondents anticipate that, as enrollments rise and the demand 
for college teachers increases, their institutions will be forced to accept indi- 
viduals with less formal academic training than before. For the time being, how- 


ever, many feel that the pressure of accrediting agencies makes it mandatory for 
them to do their best to obtain staff members with the earned doctorate or master's 
degree. 


(The differences between the replies of 2-year and 4-year institutions were 
not significant in any category.) 
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Nearly a Thousand U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
Fellowships Granted has announced that 997 graduate students have been 


awarded Graduate Fellowships under terms of Title IV 
of the National Defense Education Act, designed to increase the number of college 
and university teachers. The fellowships are set up in 272 new or expanded gradu- 
ate programs in 123 institutions of higher education. The programs were selected 

rom among 1,038 programs proposed by 168 colleges and universities. Selection 
of fellows was based on recommendations to the Commissioner by the 123 graduate 
schools whose proposals were approved. 
Each fellow will receive $2,000 in the first year, $2,200 in the second 
year and $2,400 in the third year, together with an allowance of $400 per year 
for each dependent. The institution will receive up to $2,500 per year per fellow. 
Total cost of the program during the first year is $5,294,000. 


Funds Approved for Congress has appropriated for fiscal 1960 the full 
Defense Education $150 million for the programs of the National Defense 


Education Act which was requested by the President, 
(See this Bulletin Vol. VIII, No. 3.) and the bill has been signed. This compares 
with a-total of $115.3 million appropriated for fiscal 1959, and a total of 
$222,450 authorized for fiscal 1960 by the original legislation passed by Congress 
in August of 1958. 

For the programs in higher education the 1960 appropriations are Student 
Loans, $31 million; Fellowships, $13.45 million; Counseling and Guidance Institutes, 
$5 million; and Language Program, $10.05 million. The total for higher education 
in fiscal 1960 is $59.5 million compared with the authorized amount of $110.95 
million, and the 1959 appropriation of $44.3 million. 


Half Million Korean Despite a 20 percent drop under last year in the number 
GI's Still in College of veterans training under the Korean GI Bill, well over 


500,000 Korean veterans were enrolled in the spring 
semester, according to the Veterans Administration. One in every seven males on 
the college campus this spring was a veteran attending under the Korean GI Bill. 
Veterans’ enrollment this fall will be near the 500,000 mark, the VA has predicted. 

The Korean GI Bill education and training program, now in its seventh year, 
comes to an end January 31, 1965. So far, 40 percent of all Korea veterans-or 
2,266,000 of the 5,443,000 veterans who served during the period of the Korean 
Conflict-have made use of their GI training benefits. Half of the GI trainees 
have gone to college; the others attended schools below the college level or 
trained on the job or on the farm. 
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